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I. — Statistics of the Papal States. 

At the Sixth Session of the International Statistical Congress, 
recently held at Florence, the Government of the Papal States, as 
might have heen expected, was unrepresented. Amongst the 
eminent men, however, who attended from the universities and 
chief cities of Italy, mostly as delegates from various learned and 
scientific bodies, was Signor David Silvagni, of Rome, who pre- 
sented to the members of the Congress an able Memoir on the 
Roman States. The Council has been favoured with the following 
abridged translation of the statistical portion of this memoir by 
Mr. J. T. Hammick, one of the English official delegates. — Ed. S. J. 

Territory, 8fc. 

The actual States of the Church comprise an area of n,ooo 
square kilometres (=4,247 English square miles), enclosed between 
the Appenines and the sea, which form a boundary 450 kilometres 
(=280 miles), in length. The Tiber traverses the entire country 
from Rome to Fiumicino, and should be navigable for vessels o.f 
400 tons. The Roman States occupy the basin of this river, and 
the greater part is identical with the ancient Latium, which, from 
its m ineral wealth and productive soil, Virgil pronounced to be 
destined to give masters to Italy and the world : Tantce molts erat 
Bomanam condere gentem. 

Where formerly existed the celebrated roads, magnificent villas, 
aqueducts, and colossal monuments, now reign solitude, desolation, 
and malaria. The hand of man has done nothing to improve that 
which time and the invasions of the barbarians have laid waste. 
Within the small cultivated belt round the city, the villas, the 
vineries, and the gardens, prove the soil to be productive ; and. the 
climate allows the orange, the lemon, the palm, the camelia, &c, to 
flourish in the open air, with the myrtle, the olive, the vine, and 
vegetables and cereals of every kind. But the plain is a waste, and 
towards the sea a marsh. A little wheat and some maize are 
raised in favourable spots, but all the rest is neglected, and the 
cattle upon it can barely exist. There are no houses, chalets, trees, 
or even sheds to shelter the animals ; the wool of the sheep is, con- 
sequently, coarse, and the beef of inferior quality. 
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All this is easily explained. This territory, known as Agro 
Bomano, is the property of religions corporations and of the nobles 
who never cultivate the lands on their own account, hut let them 
for short terms to farmers. These men never incur any outlay for 
improving the soil, or think of adopting a careful system of cultiva- 
tion ; they exhaust the land in drawing from it the largest amount 
of present profit. The properties have for centuries been shared 
between those who hold in mortmain, and have no motive for 
improvement, and the aristocracy, who, acquiring them by right of 
primogeniture, from indolence leave things in the same condition. 
The Church possesses the larger share of the territory. More than 
22,000 hectares belong to the Chapter of St. Peter ; 16,842 hectares 
are the property of religious corporations ; the Holy Office owns 
6,424 hectares; the cardinal dean 3,221 ; different churches, abbeys, 
benefices, <fcc, 32,962. Trusts, settlements, and perpetual entails 
eat up the rest of the country. Even in Rome, two-fifths of the 
buildings are held in mortmain. 

Population 

The Papal States contain 692,112 inhabitants, being 63 persons 
per square kilometre. 

The population of the city of Rome was 175,883 in 1847; 
179,952 in 1857; and in 1867 the recent census makes it 215,572. 
The increase between 1847 and 1857, however, was not real, 
because in the three years, 1855-57, the deaths exceeded the births 
by 4,896, and in the preceding years the births were little more 
numerous than the deaths. An explanation of the increase is found 
in the immigration of foreigners, especially of French, who, under 
the protection derived from the military occupation by Prance, 
exercised their callings in Rome. Tn the last ten years there is 
also an increase, amounting to 35,620 persons; but it should be 
borne in mind, that the enumeration was made at Easter in this 
year, a season when many strangers, more particularly Italians 
from other provinces, were in Rome. Moreover, the enumeration 
was made by the parochial clergy, who included all persons in their 
parishes at the time, at least such as were not foreigners and non- 
catholics. There has been no sensible increase of births in the 
decade ; but, owing to events in Southern Italy, many Neapolitans 
have established themselves in Rome. On the other hand, the 
Jewish population has diminished from 8,000 in 1847, to 4,650 at 
the present time, nearly five hundred families having been forced, 
by vexations and oppression, , to quit Rome. Meanwhile the 
ecclesiastical population has doubled. In 1853 it comprised 4,164 
individuals of both sexes ; there are now 7,409. Fortune, wealth, 
and power combine to augment the number of this class every year. 
The non-catholics were 564 in 1847 ; in 1857 there were only 151 ; 
the present number is 457, composed of English, Swiss, and 
Germans, established in Rome. Through persecution the popula- 
tion of the city, which in 1848, under a liberal Government, had 
reached 179,000 persons, was reduced in 1849 to 169,740 persons. 
Nearly 10,000 persons were driven into exile, and it required years 
of French immigration to restore the number. 
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Trade and Commerce. 

It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
industry of the country has made very little progress during the 
last half century. The woollen, cotton, and silk manufactures 
remain in the same state as in 1826. The iron-works were sixteen 
in 1826, and the number has not increased ; only three are of any 
importance. Glove-making has decreased, but dyers, saddlers, 
coach-builders, and printers have doubled. The pottery manu- 
facture has made no progress ; that of glass has improved. All the 
trades concerned in the preparation and sale of provisions have 
advanced, as have those also which are connected with the fine arts, 
such as cabinet-making, upholstery, gold and silversmiths' work, &c. 
But this is not enough for the wants of a country dependent upon 
foreigners for nearly every necessary of life. The industry of a 
country like this ought to be based on agriculture. When it pro- 
duces plenty of corn, wine, rice, oil, and cotton, trade and commerce 
will follow in their wake ; when it raises the silkworm it will not 
fail to take care also of its sheep and cattle ; the silk will be manu- 
factured ; the wool will be of good quality ; and it will not be 
necessary to go out of the country for good meat. So long, how- 
ever, as agriculture remains stationary, the slave of the Church, 
or in the hands of some wealthy vassals, no improvement in the 
system of cultivation will take place, and raw materials suitable for 
conversion into manufactured products of superior quality will not 
be produced. Our exports are insignificant compared with our 
imports ; the latter are valued at 38,000,000 frs., while the exports 
do not reach 9,000,000 frs. In fact, our only export of importance 
is that of objects of the fine arts, which increases yearly ; but the 
fine arts have not gained anything by becoming a branch of trade. 
At the Paris Exhibition Rome has gained no prize worth mentioning, 
and Roman art is reduced to the mean condition of mere mechanical 
labour, except in the case of a few distinguished artists. There are 
only four associations for manufacturing purposes, and three of 
these are not flourishing ; the Roman Railways Company is nearly 
in a state of bankruptcy. Industrial associations may be said to 
have no existence in the Pontifical States, and without them, where 
is the capital to come from .for advancing the industry of the 
country ? 

Thus a country which might be the richest in the world, which 
is capable of being transformed into a garden, and which might 
easily have a port filled with shipping in the midst of the city, 
would see its population die of hunger if multitudes of foreigners 
did not come every year to Rome to view her superb ruins, or 
fervent catholics did not repair thither to receive the benediction 
of the Pope. 

Finances, Taxes, and Public Debt. 

When a State has no resources derived from manufactures, 
agriculture, or commerce, its expenditure in maintaining a Govern- 
ment which does nothing, or next to nothing, to improve the con- 
dition of the tax-payers, ought to be small. In Rome, however, 
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things are different. This may be readily conceived, .when it is 
considered that the budget shows an average deficit of about 
30,000,000 frs. annually, arising principally out of the public debt 
and the charge for the maintenance of the army. In ordinary 
times, before 1860, the strength of the army was 1 5,000 men, or 
5 for every 1,000 inhabitants. The army now maintained by the 
Government is equal to 23 for every 1,000 persons — a proportion 
higher even than that of Prussia, the most military State in the 
world. Formerly nearly all the troops were Romans , now, the 
natives of the Papal States form scarcely a third of the army. 
Naturally enough, the Finance Minister, being unable to make up 
his deficiency with the offerings of St. Peter, estimated at nearly 
6,000,000 frs. per annum, endeavours to reduce it by taxation. The 
public taxes for last year amounted to about 35,000,000 frs., being 
at the rate of 5 1 frs. per head. To these must be added the local 
taxes (communal and provincial), and it will be found that the 
subjects of the Pope pay more than 60 frs. per head, while in 
France the amount for each person does not exceed 45 frs. 

Under the Empire, in 1812, the public debt of the States of the 
Church was entirely liquidated. On the restoration of the Pontifical 
Government, a rente of about 1,250,000 frs. was inscribed in favour 
of the religious societies which were unable to recover their pro- 
perty, and after thirty years this had increased to 16,000,000 frs. 
The public debt is now equivalent to 3 5,000,000 frs. annually ; and 
even when the Italian Government shall have taken upon itself a 
portion of the debt in respect of the annexed provinces, the 
Pontifical Government must long continue its heavy taxation, 
without the hope of getting rid of the deficit created by the luxury 
of the court and the expense of the large army it maintains. 

The system of imposing heavy taxes ruins agriculture, while it 
renders their collection difficult. At the same time, the continual 
issue of rentes banishes all confidence in the Government, so that 
although the rente (consolidate) may be quoted on Change, there 
are no buyers. Persons with capital prefer to deposit their money 
in the savings bank or to employ it in building houses in the 
city. 

Public Instruction, Gharities, Sfc. 

Public instruction is by no means wanting in the Papal States, 
but being afforded with the view of maintaining the institutio'ns of 
the dominant caste, it serves only to produce some men of learning 
for the church or the bar, and leaves all other classes in ignorance. 
The elementary schools are very numerous, and many are gratuitous. 
About 25,000 children of both sexes attend the schools of Rome, so 
that about 6,000 or 7,000 children are not receiving instruction. 
But those who attend the schools fail to obtain the same advantages 
as in other large towns in Italy, owing to (1) the utter want of 
method in the studies ; (2) the insufficiency of the instruction 
given, especially to the girls, who in general learn only a little 
catechism and needlework ; and (3) the inadequate salaries paid to 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. The latter are almost 
always nuns, who are themselves very slenderly educated. The 
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children are not taught history, geography, or geometry, and 
gymnastics are entirely banished. 

There are two lyceums, one under the direction of the Jesuits, 
and the other under that of priests. In Rome there are, besides 
twenty-nine colleges or seminaries where youths are taken in to 
board, but all except five are for young ecclesiastics ; and they are 
all managed by priests, monks, or Jesuits. For young ladies there 
are also boarding-schools and. colleges, but all are under the 
management of nuns, who strive to inspire their pupils with a love 
of the cloisters, and this explains why so many young women take 
the veil. 

There is also a university which has 400 or 500 students, who 
are well instructed in law and mathematics ; but it has no chairs 
of political economy, statistics, rhetoric, or the philosophy of history ; 
and it will be fortunate if a professor of commercial law is appointed 
next year. 

For all these institutions the Government expends scarcely any- 
thing, as they are maintained out of their own revenues. This 
shows that the heavy weight of taxation is not borne for the sake of 
public education or for anything useful to social existence. 

As regards the charitable institutions of Rome, so great is their 
number, that it may be said, without exaggeration, that a seventh 
of the inhabitants, or nearly 30,000 persons, are through their 
agency constantly being brought up, relieved, tended, pensioned, or 
presented with marriage portions.* If this does honour to the 
generosity of the pious persons who founded the charities, it also 
throws light on the economic condition of the country. 

Amongst other institutions are four asylums, established of late 
years, for poor children; they have met with many obstacles, 
because their founders and supporters are laymen. There is also a 
savings bank which, from its judicious management and the high 
character of its founders, has prospered. In 1850 the bank had 
deposits amounting to 7,000,000 frs.; in 1864 they had reached 
1 5,000,000 frs. ; it now receives more than 3,000 frs. a month, the 
citizens of all classes preferring to invest their savings in this 
institution rather than in the public funds, in which they have no 
confidence. 

But notwithstanding all these beneficent institutions, a large 
number of the poor are always seen in the streets begging for 
alms. Indeed, the condition of a State in which, out of 42,700 
families, there are scarcely 500 proprietors, explains why there are 
more than 30,000 persons who have need of public charity, and 
who live in idleness, misery, and vice. 

[The learned author concludes his memoir with a forcible sketch 
of the manners, habits, and character of the Roman population, for 
which we regret our inability to find space.] 

* More than 1,300 marriage portions of from 150 to 250 frs. each, are 
bestowed annually on poor young girls. 
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II. — Irish Emigration and Irish Agriculture. 

Taken from a report in the Manchester Guardian of the 3rd 
December : — 

" At the opening meeting of the session of the Dublin Statistical 
Society, on Friday evening, the question ' Whether emigration, so 
far as it has gone, has really been injurious to Ireland, and whether 
there is reason to fear that it will go much further,' was the subject 
of the inaugural address by Mr. Murland, the President. Mr. 
Murland referred to the statement that Ireland is going out of 
cultivation year after year> just in proportion as the population 
becomes reduced. This is a favourite argument of those who com- 
plain of the depression of the country and the neglect of its 
material interests. In proof of the assertion, a comparison is drawn 
between its production of 16,000,000 quarters of grain in 1847, 
when there were eight and a-half millions of people,* and of only 
6,840,000 quarters of grain in 1866, when there were less than six 
millions of people. Mr. Murland observed that if those figures, 
which were substantially correct, were taken by themselves, they 
appeared to prove the statement, but if examined in connection with 
others, it would be seen that the facts warranted a different inference. 
Taking the total result of the two years, it would appear that in 
1847 the number of acres under cultivation was 55238,575, while in 
1866 it was 5,519,678 ; so that, instead of having only one half the 
land under cultivation, as might be supposed from the first com- 
parison, we have actually 281,103 m ore cultivated acres. If the 
relative values of the crops in the two years, as given by Thorn, 
were compared, the result would be found still more satisfactory. 
In 1847 they were worth 23,758,588/., whereas in 1865 they were 
valued at 29,887,703/. In this calculation no account was taken of 
increased prices, although it is notorious that the prices of all crops 
have been increasing. It should not be forgotten, too, that the 
value of live stock has very much advanced since 1847. In that 
year the value of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs was 24,437,401/., 
whereas in 1865 it was 32,317,007/. He inferred from these facts, 
and the present low rate of wages in the country, that emigration 
has not gone too far, and that, with the prospect of obtaining 
remunerative employment, which was rendered more probable for 
those who remained, it might be expected that in future the drain ot 
emigration would not much exceed the natural increase of the 
population. The great object to which those who were interested 
in the prosperity of the country should devote their energies was 
the improved cultivation of the soil. To encourage such improve- 
ment, it was generally admitted that some amendment of the law of 
landlord and tenant was required. There were difficulties in deter- 
mining the details of such amendment, but all sects were agreed as 
to the principle. He thought the safest course was not to attempt 
to control by legislation the tenure of land, but to make its transfer 

* This of course was before the potato famine ; the actual census taken in 
1851 showed the population to be 6,552,385, against 8,175,124 according to the 
enumeration of 1841. — Ed. S. J. 
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as cheap and expeditious as possible. A beneficial change had 
already been effected by the operation of the Landed Estates Court, 
whose practice of selling estates in lots had greatly increased the 
number of proprietors. The cultivation of small farms would also 
tend to benefit the country. He called attention to the fact that 
before 1845 the whole country was subject to periodical distress, 
whereas it is now confined almost exclusively to the west, where the 
people have no employment except upon their poor farms, which, 
owing to the severity of the climate, can barely afford them the 
necessaries of life in favourable seasons. From a parliamentary 
return of the holdings in Ireland under the annual rental of 4.I., it 
appeared that one-third of the whole number was in Donegal, 
Mayo, and Galway, and the probable value of them was between 
zl. and 3/. a-year. If the occupiers had their holdings in fee and 
rent free they would still be in poverty. No just man would 
suggest that these people should be turned out of doors ; but the 
only way of improving their condition was by assisting them to 
remove to other places where they could find employment." 



TIL —Shipwrecks. 



The subjoined article appeared in the Saturday Review, under the title 
of "The Causes of Wrecks:"— 

" A great many dismal returns of casualties of various kinds are annually 
produced for the warning of people who seem to pay little heed to the teachings 
of statistics, or of anything else. The records of railway disasters, indeed, rather 
diminish the impressiveness of the lesson conveyed, on account of the comparatively 
small percentage which the actual deaths bear to the number of passengers con- 
veyed ; and as for the constant drain of life by the neglect of sanitary precautions, 
we have all grown so used to the normal conditions of fever-breeding that the 
Registrar-General's returns of mortality scarcely produce any appreciable effect. 
It is otherwise, however, with the register of casualties at sea. Except to those 
whose life is spent upon the sea, a tale of wreck is unfamiliar enough to seiie hold 
strongly of the imagination, while the terrible adjuncts of these most appalling of 
disasters must, one would think, suffice to prevent any amount of familiarity from 
dulling the sense of horror. And yet the annual Wreck Register includes at least 
as large a number of avoidable casualties as are presented by the returns of acci- 
dents by land, while there is some reason to fear that the years, as they roll on, 
bring with them anything rather than symptoms of improvement. The Chart for 
1866, which has recently appeared, shows a large increase in the number of wrecks 
on the British coast. No less than 2,289 ships are returned as lost or damaged, 
the casualties including 422 collisions, by almost every one of which two vessels 
suffered, besides 562 total wrecks from other causes, and 876 cases of partial loss. 
This is a formidable catalogue, and it is almost a relief to find that the loss of life 
is not even greater than it is j but it is serious enough to hear that 896 sailors and 
passengers are returned as having been lost in 200 vessels. It thus appears that 
in more than nine cases out of ten the crew and passengers manage to escape, 
owing in a very large degree to the provision of lifeboats made all round the coast 
by the exertions of one of our most valuable institutions, and to the unflinching 
courage of the crews by which these boats are manned. If the inevitable dangers 
of the sea were the sole cause of these calamities, the returns would be 'an useless 
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subject to discuss, except perhaps in a sermon ; but it is certain that many, and 
probable that most, of the disasters to shipping are to be ranked among the avoid- 
able causes of destruction to life and property. 

" Some sort of classification is generally attempted in the official returns, 
though, for some reason or other, the presumed causes of wreck are not detailed in 
the last report. The upshot, however, of previous experience is, that about half the 
total losses from causes other than collisions are in a greater or less degree attri- 
butable to stress of weather, while the remainder are attributable in nearly equal 
proportions to unseaworthiness, or other defects in the ship or equipment, and to 
the neglect or incompetence of the captain or crew. Even this gives an insufficient 
idea of the extent to which wrecks are properly to be classed as avoidable calami- 
ties, for hundreds of cases occur — like that of the ' London ' for instance — in 
which, though the weather was in one sense the occasion of the loss, the ship might 
not improbably have escaped had she been sent to sea in better trim, or handled by 
a more competent crew. In the case of collisions, except those which occur during 
fogs, one or other of the ships is almost always in fault, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in attributing the great majority of these catastrophes to the bad seamanship 
of the officers in charge of one or both of the vessels. On the most lenient view 
that can be taken, the majority of the casualties at sea are to be laid to the charge 
either of masters or owners ; and it is a very grave question how the blame is to be 
divided between them, and whether any means can be devised to encourage or 
compel greater attention to the conditions of safety. 

" One or two facts come out very clearly from the returns. In the first place, 
an enormous number of ships are daily sent to sea in a crazy condition, wholly unfit 
to contend against even a moderate gale. Between half and a third of the whole 
number of wrecks fall upon the collier class of vessel, and it is a matter of perfect 
notoriety that a really seaworthy collier is the exception rather than the rule. The 
larger class of vessels, in which most of the passenger packets are included, produce 
a much smaller number of casualties ; and these, as is well known, are under the 
control of an official supervision which, however imperfectly it may be exercised by 
the Board of Trade, does seem to exclude from the risks of the sea the chance of 
tempting the weather in a vessel almost doomed to destruction before she sails. In 
many respects the inspections of officers under the Board of Trade are lamentably 
defective; and it has long been the favourite maxim of the chiefs of that supine 
department, that it would be better to leave ships and crews and passengers to the 
tender mercies of political economy, and to trust to the imagined interests of 
owners to secure the seaworthy condition of their ships. The statistics, however, 
point the other way j for where there is no inspection — as in the case of colliers — 
calamities are far more frequent, though less noticed by the public, than those 
which befall passenger vessels. When a gentleman is murdered in a first-class 
carriage, the sympathy felt by people who may any day be exposed to the same 
danger, is wonderfully more active than when a coalheaver thrashes his wife to 
death. Just in the same way, the foundering of one packet-ship alarms the public 
mind infinitely more than the loss of any number of crazy colliers ; and . if it were 
not for the statistics annually published, it would scarcely be known that there is a 
class of shipowners who habitually, knowingly, and as a judicious mode of carrying 
on business, send out floating coffins, fit only for the breaker's yard, with crews 
scarcely strong enough to navigate even a first-class ship in safety. And yet we are 
told that Government interference does more harm than good, and that it is always 
the interest of the shipowner to save his property from the chance of loss. The 
real truth is that he has no such interest, and that it is a problem depending on the 
rate of insurance, the interest of money, the foolhardiness of seamen, and some few 
other conditions, whether it pays better to buy vessels that are sound and com- 
paratively dear, or to' use worn out craft that no man whose conscience was not 
blunted by oustom and example, would dare to send to sea at all. Experience, 
moreover, shows that, as a rule, it does pay best to employ unseaworthy craft in 
the collier and some other branches of the coasting trade ; and, however sacred the 
doctrine of laissez faire may be in certain cliques, it cannot be for a moment 
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denied that it does lead to a multiplication of casualties to life, and to a serious 
loss of property — loss, unfortunately, not to the niggardly owner — who is insured, 
hut not the less loss of actual property, by which the national wealth is to that 
extent diminished. It is something to know, first, that even bad Government 
inspection is not entirely useless ; and, secondly that under the present conditions 
of some branches of trade, it does unhappily pay to increase, instead of diminish- 
ing, the avoidable dangers of the sea. It has been said that the true remedy for 
the wicked indifference of owners to the safety of their crews rests with those who 
navigate their ships, and that, if sailors would but refuse to serve in what are 
known to be floating coffins, there would soon be none of this undesirable class of 
ships left in existence. This is true, like most other statements qualified by an 
' if.' Bat it is notorious that the seamen engaged in the coasting trade have 
almost abandoned the idea of insisting upon passing their lives in a seaworthy and 
well-found ship. The practice of considering any old hull good enough for a 
collier has become so universal, that a strike against dangerous ships would throw 
half the maritime population of the east coast out of employment for months, 
if not years; and the men, though ready enough to stand out for an extra 
shilling or two per month, are too hardy and too accustomed to the special 
risks which they run to make any effective protest against the cupidity of their 
employers. This might be otherwise if the class by whom the evil is chiefly felt 
wore more intelligent or less courageous, but the fact remains that neither the 
interest of the owners nor the prudence of the seamen is such as to insure the sea- 
worthiness of the great majority of the class of vessels of which we are speaking. 
Whether this is or is not to be considered a case for legislative interposition depends 
mainly on the broad question whether the doctrinaire maxims of a certain school 
of economists are a more precious possession than the lives of hundreds of the 
stoutest and the bravest of our seafaring population. There are, strange to say, 
different opinions on this abstract question ; but if all those who are indifferent to 
the subject, simply because the peril to which greedy owners expose their servants 
is not brought to their attention, would but stir their little fingers in a good cause, 
it would soon be seen how far the hard doctrines that have been preached from 
official pulpits are from commanding assent or even toleration from the common 
sense of the community. 

" We have dwelt upon the single case of the collier fleet, not as the solitary, 
but as the most striking instance of the evils produced by the abseuce of adequate 
machinery for the protection of those who trust their lives to the chances of a sea- 
faring career. Much might also be said, notwithstanding some improvement of 
late years, of the incompetency of too many of the masters of all except the first- 
class of passenger ships. The same power that would check the one mischief, could 
be applied to control the other j bnt without entering into any details, our purpose 
will be accomplished if we succeed in directing attention to the two leading facts to 
be gathered from the Wreck Register — namely, first, that the ordinary influences 
which govern the action of men of business do not prevent ships more or less 
unseaworthy from being habitually used ; and secondly, the Government inspection, 
where it is applied, does to a large extent restrain this most abominable form 
of reckless cupidity." 



IV — The Cotton Trade -with France. 

From the report of the proceedings of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, as given in the Manchester Guardian:— 

" In connection with the subject of French cotton exports and imports, the 
following statistics, received from M.r. H. E. Lack, of the Board of Trade, were 
placed before the meeting : — 
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1859, 

'60. 
'61. 
'62. 
'63. 
'64. 
'65. 
'66. 



Cotton Yarn and Cotton Yarn Waste. 



lb. 

45,322 

26,448 

152,889* 

905,228* 

1,875,620* 

1,696,048* 

2,518,635* 



4,448 

3>893 

6,806 

29,489 

51.465 
+I.I77 
41,989 



Cotton Manufactures. 



£ 
37L774 
384.25 1 
399,210 

450.397 
553.602 
411,182 
377.647 
589,216 



* Almost entirely " waste " of cotton yarn. 



Exports of British Manufactures to France. 









Cotton Manufactures. 






Cotton Yarn. 


Piece Goods. 


Other Kind3. 


Total Value. 




His. 


& 


Yards. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1859 .... 


360,319 


33.379 


9,501,637 


'14-M 1 


47,942 


222,383 


'60 .... 


533,931 


5°.459 


10,871,407 


206,849 


41,412 


248,261 


'61 .... 


1,701,565 


187,228 


31,331,305 


478,327 


83.554 


561,881 


'62 .... 


1,899,366 


245.807 


34,716,448 


548,381 


190,256 


738,637 


'63 .... 


959,988 


178,467 


17,654,091 


452,128 


103,991 


556,119 


'64 .... 


854,636 


168,010 


19,657,677 


520,846 


118,142 


638,988 


'65 .... 


1,561,086 


286,430 


21,507,914 


599.348 


133,875 


733,223 


'66 .... 


4,083,919 


535.904 


56,343,372 


1,294,820 


204,074 


1,498,894 



Though the cotton exports to France cannot, compared with the trade 
we carry on with other countries, be considered large, they are now in 
value seven times what they were in 1859, 



V. — Prussian Agriculture. 

The following article appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, under the 
title of " Science and Farming :" — 

" The cry has already been pretty loudly raised in England that we must 
educate our manufacturers and operatives, both generally and technically, or cease 
to compete with other nations in any but the coarsest and cheapest products 
of industry. This has been the lesson of the Paris Exhibition as far as concerns 
arts and manufactures. That technical education is no less important in agricul- 
tural labours is shown by a suggestive description of Prussian agriculture in an 
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article entitled ' L'Alleiaagne depuis la Guerre de 1866/ and signed by M. de 
Laveleye, in the Revue des Deux Monies for September. 

" Until about 1833 (according to M. de Laveleye) farming was in a very 
backward state in North Germany. A rotation of two years in cereals and one 
year in fallow continued from the times of Charlemagne far into the present 
century, and though clover and potatoes began to be cultivated in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and an Austrian yeoman was rewarded for his hay 
by Joseph II, with the title of Von Kleefeld, or Cloverfield, the new crops gained 
ground but slowly against the triennial fallow. But in the last half century, since 
Stein's reforms, since the abolition (in 1833) of the paralyzing corvie, and, above 
all, since the diffusion of information by the means to be detailed below, everything 
has changed. A two-year system of cereals alternated with roots or seeds has 
spread over Germany, has brought with it an enormous increase of live stock, and 
has increased the crops by the resulting manure, whilst diminishing the area 
of unproductive fallow from a third to a seventh of all the arable land. With the 
increase in the amount of stock has come also an improvement of the breeds, dairy 
cattle from Holland, pigs from England, Eambouillet, Southdown, and merino 
sheep; so that since 1816 the animal products have at least doubled in value. 
Reducing the live stock of all kinds to equivalents of horned cattle, M. de Laveleye 
rinds that in 1865 Prussia had ioo such units for every 138 of the population, 
France only 100 for every 185, while forty years since these proportions were 
reversed. Steam ploughs have not yet been largely introduced, but horse machi- 
nery abounds, and in many districts the small proprietors combine to maintain 
steam threshers as well as public bulls of the best breeds. Beet sugar rose from 
3,000,000 lbs. for the whole of North Germany in 1837 to 375,000,000 in 1865, 
the amount produced in Prussia alone in the latter year exceeding the total produc- 
tion of France. The land has risen 1 00 and in some parts 200 per cent, in price ; 
and, what is of even greater importance in the eyes of the Frenchman of to-day, 
u ith the rapid development of agriculture that rural class from which armies are 
chiefly drawn has doubled itself in Prussia within fifty years, against an absolute 
decrease of the corresponding population in France. In the fourteen years from 
1846 to 1860 Prussia gained 1,000,000, and France lost over 700,000 of agricul- 
tural population. The total relative gain of Prussia in this respect from 1816 to 
1860 amounts to 6,000,000 persons, representing 1,000,000 effective men. 

" M. de Laveleye proceeds to ask what are the causes which have reversed the 
conditions of nature, and have in a few years placed Prussia even ahead of fertile 
France. The first is the complete extension of general education throughout the 
rural districts of Prussian Germany. ' This miracle of the multiplication of 
food has been worked by the knowledge of physical and economic laws. Snch a 
result of education comes slowly and insensibly, for in the intellectual field we sow 
to-day, but wait twenty or thirty years for harvest. It is not enough for the 
peasant to learn how to read and write; he must actually read, he must understand 
what he reads, and learn to profit by it.' Second only in importance to the diffix- 
sion of general education is the technical instruction provided now in almost every 
country except England and Spain for the mechanic and manufacturing population, 
but for agriculturists nowhere so well as in Germany. Prussia maintains four Royal 
Academies of Agriculture, at which both the theory and the practice of farming are 
taught in a course lasting two years, and costing each student less than SI. a-year 
lor instruction ' in political and rural economy, based on statistics in farming, and 
the management of trees and woods ; in the mode of manufacturing sugar, beer, 
bricks, and draining tiles; in mineralogy, geology, botany, and chemistry, with 
experiments and excursions ; and lastly in mathematics, trigonometry, land sur- 
veying, practical mechanics, veterinary surgery, rural law, the history of their 
country, and constitutional law.' * Excursions into the most interesting districts 
complete the programme, which it will be seen is extensive enough, and quite as 
capable as Latin of opening the mind of youth.' And these academies are attended, 
be it remembered, by persons who have to make their living by their own farms, 
commonly of small extent. For the amateurs a loss practical instruction is pro- 
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vided at institutes attached to the universities of Halle and Berlin. Below the 
academies are nineteen provincial schools of agriculture, subsidized by the State to 
the aggregate amount of about z,oool., and for the most part kept by some large 
farmer, assisted by the neighbouring apothecary, schoolmaster, and veterinary 
surgeon. There are further in Prussia numerous special 'schools' for particular 
branches, such as market-gardening, and the cultivation of meadows and woods ; 
and the care of fruit-trees is taught in 1 34 schools in the ancient provinces alone. 
The system of paid instruction is completed by the curious institution of wandering 
teachers, who circulate from village to village, criticising the cultivation and giving 
advice about rotations of crops and the most suitable kinds of manure. But this 
is not all. The State maintains seven experimental institutes of organic and agri- 
cultural chemistry, which on different soils and under different circumstances are 
engaged in verifying and completing the theories of Liebig and in testing the purity 
of the. artificial manures of commerce. Last come no less than 519 voluntary 
agricultural associations, which by conferences, exhibitions and prizes assist in 
spreading information. Apart from the academies and institutes of chemistry little 
is done by the State either to excite or direct private action. There is a central 
commission presided over by a Minister of Agriculture, but its expenses in 1862 
amounted to no more than 177?., and the chief exception to the general rule of 
non-interference is one of a political as much as of an economic nature. Three 
large stud farms, maintained at a net cost of 20,000^. a-year, continually improve 
the breed of horses for war as well as peace. Eleven hundred stallions, distributed 
from these farms through the provinces, get annually 35,000 foals — a number 
sufficient to modify the breed throughout the country in any desired direction in a 
very few years. 

" To other causes, such as the simple and economic habits of the German 
farmer, and Prussia's good fortune in not having an Algiers, a large fleet, and, 
above all, a Paris, to oppress agriculture by the drain both of money and of men, 
M. de Laveleye assigns much importance, but the great secret of the success of 
Prussian agriculture is diffused education and technical instruction." 



VI. — The New York Clearing House. 

From the money market review in the Manchester Guardian, 17th 
October last — 

" The total transactions of the New York Clearing House since the period of 
its organisation, on the lltb of October, 1853, a period of fourteen years, reached 
the heavy total of 37,578,093,560?., all of which transactions are said to have been 
completed without loss or error. Annexed are the particulars for each year, 
commencing with 1854 : — 

£ 

1854 1,150,091,100 

'55 1,072,588,420 

'56 1,381,242,670 

'57 1,666,645,350 

'58 951,342,880 

1859 1,289,601,190 

'60 1,446,228,610 

'61 1,183,148,550 

'62 1,374,288,720 

'63 2,973,519,570 

1864 4,819,439,330 

'65 5,206,476,870 

'66 5,743,429,380 

'67 5.735.03 1>9°° 

~~ ' 2q2 



